NOT HE 


< T7 at shakes the steadfast throne of tyranny, 
And thon; marine meet a martyr’s death. 
W.Y., G. 


Cranky Notions. 


; 7 of Ostober 27, by E.H. 
S., el a ‘good, answer te. those. whe can refute the theory of 


either true or false, and the only. way we can know 
her or not it be true is to test its practicability, by actual 


pa 

‘The theory of govarnment is not fais ‘because it fails to 

‘accomplish what its advocates’ coatend it will accomplish. 

-Fhe theory is that government is necessary to maintain order 

‘and liberty, and that with order and liberty justice between 
man and man is guaranteed. . 

Ihave no couftict with the ends sought by government, but 
my reading of history and observations of men under differ- 
ent conditions lead me to the belief that order and liberty, 

wd conseguently justice, come to man in the largest degree 
‘where there is the least government, where compulsion in- 
des. itself ihe least in human relations. A 

Compare Russia with the United States, and the difference 
is at once perceptible. There can be no question that the 
body of the people in the United States are better intellec- 

y and materially than are those of Russia: 

is sometimes said that this is due’ to the difference in 
‘kind of government. ` - My mental vision may be somewkat 
obscure, but I can see no difference in kind between monar- 
ch aristocracy, democracy, commonly understood, and och- 
Jocracz. ‘They all come off the same piece of cloth, and the 
differenve is ove in the make-up. ‘The difference is mond 


probably reached 


GHTER BdT THE MOTHER OF ORDER. @,.§ 


fony pekom that it ie & “failure? Surely, the old lige’ 
that. “if at års: you don’t. succeed, try, try again’? does not 


mean that we should try forever. 
To-say that it is impracticable to remove those artificial 


| laws that nullify the benefits of natural laws seems to me not. 


in accord with good seuse. To say that men cannot live 


in harmony with natural laws is: to despair of human 


advancement. 


It is unfortunate that there is not some document in exist- 
ence that definitely proclaims the principles and methods of 
Anarchists. No outrage is committed in these latter days 
but what the hoodlums of the press and pulpit straightway 
lay it at the door of the Anarchist, and we have made but 
feeble efforts to counteract this pernicious habit aad unjust | | 
accusation. : It was for the purpose of giving. definiteness to 
our movement.that I proposed some months ago that a con- 


ons, 
helders of the most desirable sites, and as this f nd. 
the. creation. of the community, it should be made 
Tor such expenses as, uhde: any circumstances, the com 
‘should bear. But why quarrel about a remote f 

there is chopping to do for 91! hands now? The log is 
on the path. Let us-work: together on that. We can 
company at the forks, some miles further down he 


conditions. T hold that conditions will equalize ‘thea 
better mnde feedom. than under restriction in the ma € 


ferenco of Anarchists be held in this country. A conference | 


ot thy. character would attract universal attention. - 
claration of principles and methods could: be drawn up so as 
to meet the approval of the largest number, and, signed by 
thous approving, it would rather take the wind out of those 
foolish and malicious czeatures. Comrade A. A, Soreng, of 
Marvin P. O., Dakota, writes that he is in favor of such a 
conference; that it would bring about harmony between in- 
dividuatistic and communistic Anarchists; that we would get 
acqdainted with each other and agree upon a united and 


energetic propaganda; issue to the world an- Anarchistic. 
Manifesto ;." criticize. and denounce the. pr 


tion? and “law and order.” 

he says, “give the associated press occasion to ‘alk about 
Anarchy aad direct the public mind towards our cause... Of 
course, it would be somewhat expensive, but, considering the 
advancement to our cause that would result, I think it ought 
to take place.” 


Regarding “Cranky Notions” of. November 10, Herman 


Kuehn, of Indianapolis, writes me as follows: 


I have just read your ‘ Cranky Notions” with no little 
pleasure, let me assure yon, for your expressions retlect my 
own sentiments, ‘he editorial commenw are, to me, vague, 
because I have no recollection of ‘Tucker’s former elucida- 
tions in that direction.. Of course it requires no great stretch 
of analogy to formulate them for myself, but I tail to revo 
nize their force. | But wit does be mean by this: The Ob. 
scurity with which it was necessary to envelop the very mild 
reformatory issue involved, and tho dire failure to smuggle 
it on voters’ brains even ti , afford: a better answer than 


to ~2*that, notwithstanding. 


the: failure -to smuggle lig. +i. cnrough ‘the brains. 
voters, there were many oti:ers who were. e nig! htened, «nd 
who, having cast off superstition of oné kind, will not be sat- 
isfied untils every idol in the joss house is’ ‘ground: to pieces. 
‘You and I are not woodchoppers ; yet, if we be on a jour- 
ney and fad a huge log fallen across our path, and find others 
ahesd of us on the same road éngaged with axes in demolish- 
tug the obstruction, we too should grasp our: axes and help 
cut.through the impediment. We: wouid avail ourselves of 
tke same expedient:the other travellers employ, though our 


of mary 


destination. be different from theirs. For the time We are. 


traveling: the same road. 
Every- superstition and -every ‘restriction fs a bar o 
t Li hosoever tears down one and aiin AS 


A ‘de: 


‘some ands will dnce i more wheat ‘than ‘oth 
that some will produce snore rice than others 
some will produce more celery than othersis true 
in the list of all food and: other products. But this loes. 
prove that one piece of lend is more valuable t f : 
piece of land. “It only proves that one piece of land is more 
valuable than another for producing a specific kind ot. pro- 
duct. Texas is a better State in which to raise sheep than 
Minnesota. Suppose it takes the same amount of labor in 
Minnegota to raise a hundred sheep that it takes to raise a 
usand: in Texas, — would it be a sound: ` ii 
\ tliat would tax Texas nine hundred sheep fi i 
nefii of the “community”? On the other hand, Minnesota 
is a better wheat-growing State than Texas, ° Must we tax 
Minnesota's wheat-growing land the difference for the benefit 
of the “ community ” ? `The protectionist taxes Cuban tobacco 
to equalize the conditions of the tobacco indratry of America 
with that of Cuba. Because onë man sets type and. acother 
raises corn, there is no sound reason why the labor of the 
one is more: valuable than the labor of the other, any more 


“than one piece of land is more valuable thin another becatse 


wheat. is reised on one and sheep on another. The reason 
why there is uow an.‘‘ unearned ’’ increment is that men ate 
deterred by statute from going on land notin use. Of course, 
in equity there is no such thing as an “unearned ” increment. 
All things that contribute to human happiness are earned: by. 
labor, and if any.one gets the results of labor without work, 


-he either steals it-or has it given him, and under an equitable 


social-economic system. there ‘need. be: neither. thieves nor 
paupers. The Ricardian theory of rent, it seems to me, pre- 
supposes the truth of. ‘the Malthusian: theory.” Itt 


the Ricardian theory of 1 
eriy. anda fres land syst 


W see: 
senina I is fig ting Liberty's fight. Shall: we rel: we ‘the. re- 


|- sults: because we do not approve the tools? 
pounted lance with more sarcasm than “mo! ret : 


:Mr.-Yärros aims his 
Jogic at Henry George and all his works. Yet it mast 
conceded that: no man has done so much in the directi 
human freedom as: this same. George, for e pene 
thought on right} lines, and:when an intelli 
animated: such aspirations as Henry sorge i 
becomes: an active factor against all “anrightf ‘bo: 


bounds.:- ` 
1- The birth of Pallas, full-fledged, from the brain o Jove, is | 


not an every-da miracle. I venture to say that: Yarros did) y 


not come into the world with every. faculty developed: H 
ed his present position by: gradations. 
Those of ua who admire George are not necessari! 
£: plan da auch ad We- appio f 
fore that, — his scheme for abolishing ali oth 
once started in that direction, there will 
» George: has à 





LOVE, MARRIAGE, AND DIVORCE, 
AND THE ‘SOVEREIGNTY FP THE INDIVIDUAL. 
: DISCUSSION 


XVIII. 
l LETTER FROM MR. JAMES TO MR. ANDREWS. 
3 S. P. Á adrews, Esq: -y g cops Bes ey Fs Fi: cee oye 3 
> Dear Sir,— My letter of December, 1872, was not designed for publication, as 
‘is obvious upon the fece of it, and I regret that my friend Mr. It. should have 
A t ; 


. been so inconsiderate as to, Had it been intended 
rite sation, I should b sdified its phraseology in more than one respect. 


“upon the supporters o 

while xuultitades ‘of e 
< either side of this controvers. 
: your direction costs.a goo 
-good deal of eaually the 
personal consideratio. 
tracts it. Tt is more t 
: that my difference with:you i 
Your- doctrine — if I unders 
“jure exempt from outward li 
gence of their. a d 


be found doubtless arrayed on` 

as little doubt that sincerity in 

ypprobrium, while.in miné it wins a 

and sincerity that forfeits -one’s 

er manhood than sincerity that at- 

pleasure, to admit all this; but I repeat 
tellectual and only derivatively personal. 

wofold, namely: First, that men are de 

is liability to other men, for the indul- 

ons; Second, that they are de facto exempt from 


Poe 


a Le L COON RS a ENERE 
all inward 'Yiabilisy for.s nce, or liability to their own distinctive nature. 


as men. In other words, 
-< ligation to control my passions n impe 
“under no natural obligation to tuat effect, no Obligation imposed by. my essential 


you hold that I am not only under no conventional ob- 


human quality. To say all in a word: You hold ' 
< respect to his passions, as well as in respect to his actions: provided of course that 
he doesn’t wound his own ideal, or violate good taste. — “os 
(1). ‘Thus your doctrine has both a negative or implicit force, as addressed to 
the making marriage free by progressively enlarging the grounds of divorce; and 
2) a positive or explicit force, as addrese2d to the making love free by denying its 
essential subordination to marriage. ae ose 
Now, I wholly agree with your doctrine on its negative merits, or in so far as it 
“teaches man’s rightful insubjection to other men (1); and I wholly disagree with it 


on its positive merits, or in so far as it teaches his actual superiority to his own 


«nature (2). : a 
<A) : irst as to the point in which we are agreed. I am not responsible to my- 
fellow-man for the exercise of my appetites and passions, because on my jive 
side, the side of appetite and passion, I am not free, but in palpable bondage to 
my constitutional necessities, to my finite organization, or my mireral, vegetable, 

and animal sudsistence. And responsibility is the attribute, not of a bondman, 
but a freeman. Iremain doubtlees for a long while unconscious of my bondage, 
because in the infancy of my career I have at most only a traditional and not an 
experimental knowledge of my true spirituality of nature, and hence am sure to 
identify niyself with my organization, or look upon its proper life as my own. 
But my intcilectual day does eventually break, and I then perceive with mingled 
awe and disgust that what I had hitherto reckoned to be freedom and life was all 
the while a cunningly disguised slavery and death. The truth is so, however, 


whether T perceive it or not. I am outwardly free only to act, not to suffer or to be | 


acted tpon; so far accordingly as I am a subject of this latter or passive freedom, 
this freedom to suffer or to be acted upon, my life is not outwardly but altogether in- 
wardly constituted or energized, and disdains any outward responsibilty: Thus I 
may experience love to any extent my temperament enjoins or allows; but so long 
zs I commit no overt act of hostility to marriaru, 2+ one has a particle of right to 
complain of me. To the entire compass of tuy passio..ate life or orgenization I am 
-the subject, not of. any outward or moral law, but of an inward or spiritual law 
exclusively, a law which is one with my race or nature, and determines all the is- 
sues of my destiny; and however properly therefore it may upon occasion subject 
“me to my own unfavorable judgment, it at all events renders me superior to the 


judgments of other peopic. 
: “And this bri us to 


point x disagreement. ; 
+ 


properly responsible to others for the use I 

m. They accordingly insist that I exercise 

iscreet regard to their persons and 

od will, or incurring their acute resent- 
sentially limitary, not absolute.. It i 

mscience, or the sentiment of 

often practically inconvenient, 

ly resisted only at the cost of 

I degradation below the level 


m of action — is not in itself a 
-that is to say, moral or vol. 


ns, PS obligation imposed by outward law, but also. 


“man: to be his own Jaw in 


my physical organization and environment | 


in our nature exclusively, and not in ourselves; and yet it is s 
precious to me as to .arke my own proper life (an 
and odiana ir the comparison. at Pe. 
Now what-is the warp upon which this life of G tur i 
and me, and all men quite equally —-is woven? I do not hesitate to say: th 
of suffering. Not voluntary suffering, or suffering suffering’s sake, of 
which is mere hypocr? i 
flesh which the Roma 
gold of the spirit, \ 
merit, — but rational or helpless suffering, o 
conscience of sin, meaning thereby a hea te 
by the endless labor it coats to get away from that self, or live down the mon 
superstition of a possible personal worth or private righteousness in us. 5 
f course every one must here bear witness for himself alone.. We are now deal- 
ing with the realm `of onr inward being 
where we dwell in direct contact with the highest, and disallow all n 


into a noose, if it were not perpe i 

dom within. The two things cannot co-exi 

and shadow, life and death. The one sensib 

‘consciousness to infinitude. The more I prize 

outward action, and identify myself with Nn 

tred upon my petty person. e more I 

of inward reaction, and practically identify 

tinited or socialized, until at last 1t becomes 

sions as to make me feel myself almost sensi 

nature, which is God. i EE 
Understand me. The distinctive badge of ou 

not action, suffering, not enjoyment, in order to 

in us, or separate us from the animal. ‘Rather 

aspired by suffering, since our natural infinitude or di 

‘swamped in our mineral, vegetable, and animal begi 

eonsciousness in the person of one man in history. 


tude its porer to sanctify all men that he could say 


cross: ‘This day shalt thou be with me in paradise. In sh 
tional action has been the inevitable law of human life, ti 


| of its eventual extrication from the mud and slime oi 
{no man has been great in history, with a truly human 


his way to it through suffering; that is, by painfully s 
of his merely personal ambition and aspiration to a tr 
and equal relations with his fellow-man. And to 
be blind in my opinion to the total divine worth and si D 
Now it is precisely here as it seems to me that your doctrine avouches i 
incompetency as a law of human life. ‘The doctrine stamps € 
mentally vicious, in that it utterly ignores this profound subs 
is perscnal or particular in us has always been under to 
versal; and so practically subyerts our natural digni 
You conceive —such at least is the logic of your | d 
passions are a direct divine boon to us, intended to en our personal enjoyment 
and power, and to that extent relieve our. existing prison-house of its gloo 
deny this with all my heart. Lam persuaded that they are given to us in no 
tive interest whatever, as they are given for example to the animal to consti 
his feeble all, but in a distinctly necative interest, or with a view to disgust 
our prison-house, or finite heritage, and stimulate us to demand a nen 
consonant with our spiritual or race traditions. Thus I can’t for th 
figure to myself what free love means, unless it be one of two things 
freedom to love promiscuously, whica is a mere speculative freedo 
lust, and therefore disowned by the universal human heart; 
to desecrate love, or reduce it to animal proportions, by divesti 
sively marriage-hallowing. -But no man, least of alla man of your gre 
decency, will contend for the former alternative; so that the latter alo 
be considered. i 3 RESO? GE 


a 


To be continued. 


By FELIX PYAT. © rd gis Beh 
Translated from the Wrench by Benj. R, Tucker, == 


—of our true freedom or individuality — 
a 
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_ exaggerating the effect produced. 
oS NR tear’ ties ball, a pues 


`- conclude. : i; í 
-except love. Come, once isnot a hab: 


‘<u Besides,” continued Mazagran, with her democratic philosopl.y, “it is in the 
interest of the dress; its faults can be seen better by trying it.” - 


And all applauded, — 
“Tis trae.” o 
“ Undoubtedly.” 

u Certainly.” 
“Bravo!” 
“Very good!” 


y 


ee Masagran enjoyed her popularity for « moment, and then decided in a tone that 
‘Admit ae ede 


no reply: 
“Tt is unanimous! | Bveryining is allowable in time of Carnival. Lent is long 
yi 0 the Opera.” - 
ed. Marie, with a mixture of curiosity, fear, and envy, 
d festivities had suddenly flashed across her mind. 
Mazagran, scanning the three magic syllables and 


°“To the Opera!” ‘re 


“ And as. the Gilded e..( orée) with the gilded’ youth. .... Twenty 

dollars a plate: withou aes ne 
And all the early ‘Trompette. 

\vorite delicacy. 


finished Mazagran, “and English plum pudding, and 
al supper with a univeragl bill of fare; somethiiiy 
ing, among men as well’as dishes.. 
To the Operai > 
` And the mad girls 
dancing, she ati f 
«To the: To the € kor 
~ “Ah! the nv e very. ghtful,” murmured: Marie, “but I dare sot.” 
“Nonsense, M lazagrap, contemptuously. ..“ What is there 
hinder you? Poor ni u are g of ennui; we want to amuse you.: You 
10t toil forever. © st laugh iona ; 
‘The triumph ‘and death of the great Chicard undred musicians, a thousand 
dancers, g op, gala, green-room, refreshment room, and sherbets, — and supper to 
shampagne continually, truffles everywhere, and everything iced... 
ice i i ar Cinderella.: We will take you. 
Don’t be afraid, we will bring you back, and in your dress, I promise you.” . 
AN right’as far as the dress is concerned,” said Marie, overcome, “but”. . . 


aken, fascinated, won, almost all of them 


No bute,” retorted: Mazagran. “Engaged, drafted.’ 


And she began to sing: 


Ailons enfants dela Courtille, 
Le jour. de boire est arrivé! 


<“ Enrolled!” concluded Trompette. 


- Enrolled!" repeated the chorus. Ae at 
paat T have nothing to wear on my lead,” ventured Marie, resisting as a maèter 
of form. oe A ; 

“Ah! yes,” exclaimed Mazagran, who deemed the objection a serious one. 


= “Anda woman with notaing on her head is a soldier without arms. But with 
-this remnant of lace we will make you an undress-cap. A careless dress for the 
“head is now. the thing. Let-us'to work at once and with big’ stitches.” 


“To work!” again exclaimed the chorus.of obstinate inveiglers. 
~ And Mazagran began. ‘ 

“You shall see how quickly we will fix you out.” 

“What ardor!” exclaimed Marie, smiling in spite of herself.“ There is nothing 
like working for pleasure.” ' 
`. “Sound, prumpets ” (trompettes) exclaimed. Mazagran, turning to her comrade 
and laughing at her pun. 


-' Trompette, without further urging, began in a falsetto voice the popular Car- 


nival song, La rifla, fla, fla! 


Vivel a, vive l'Opéra! 
ua a, fie, flal 


And all joined in the chorus : 


Vive ? Opéra, vive U Opéra! 
` Le bonheut est la pP 


Trompette sang the verse: : 
| Nar nion Musara 
Et. son ami Chicard ©. 
Com:nencent sana retard 
Amin “ 


Pauline, in turn, sang 


added, detailing and multiplying the charm. |. 


mally. How 3‘ou will enjoy yourself!. 
eA hondyed moia ai 


‘be the: greatest success 


fear of paining Jean, who had been left to guard and protect her, still held her 
back. ; 


“Ah! what am I abou; to do? You infatuate me.” i 

But Mazagran, her leader, would not listen, and, placing her at the head of the 
others, gave her orders i» her troop of mervv-makers. 

“Fallin! Avtention! Quick time! Forward — march!” 

And, willy-nilly, Marie, made prisoner hy her comrades, suffered herself to be 
pushed outside, while the mad band again took up the chorus triumphantly : 


Vive l'Opéra, vive i’ Ipéra! 
Scarcely were they at the foot of the stairs, when Jean, alone ir his loft, situated 


; over Marie’s room, was awakenea by the tumult and lighted his lantern. a 
; What a 


“Oh! oh!” he exclaimed, “the neighborhood is in high glee tonight. 
racket! Come, rag-pickers, lovers, and all other night-birds, our year is composed 
of three hundred and sixty-five nights. Night is our day, —a day cf joy for some, 
and of pain for others.” AeA Ra ey 

He picked up his basket, and, looking at it, continued: _ pE: Ta 

“To work, old girl; let us leave pleasure to.the young.. ‘The devil! she is a lit- 
tle worn like myself; I shall_need another soon. -Along time she has served me. 
.. «+ Yes, since theo day when I p sed_ that Jidier-to watch. over his 
daughter. Just twenty. years toda asi” 

And flinging his basket over:h ck, he 

“ There’s my domino, made of wicker caebhmere, ` Let us go to work.” 

On his way down he stopped to listen -at Marie’s door. 

“Dear little neighbor,” said he, tenderly, “she is doubtless asleep, for her day 
ends when mine. begins. Softly, that I- may. uot disturb her rest. Good. night, 
Mam’zelle Marie, good night!” 050 es ie 

And ‘he descended in his turn. 


CHAPTER I. 
JOURNALISTIC MAS 


While Marie thus allowed herself to go with Mazagran and company, a scene no ` 
less in keeping. with the Carnival was being enacted in the editorial room of Lou- 
chard’s journal, where were gathered Camille and his usual acquaintances, — Gri- 

n, the broker, Loiseau, the notary, and the tuture ambassador, Frinlair, who had 

iplomatically joined Camille in the movement’ of February. ©: be d 

“Our young ladies do not come,” said’ the journalist, looking at the clock and ` 
yawning... “ Suppose we put on- our costumes while. we wait.” e 

“Here?” exclaimed the notary, somewhat i E aina WF 

“ Bah! an editorial room.is a very proper place for turning one’s coat and:put-- 
ting on a mask.” ` oul pic E erys et 

And he sent the office boy to get four. costumes, Camille refusing to disguise 
himself... : Costumes: of. the time, and befitting, moreover, the four persons, — a 
Robert Macaire, a Harlequin, a Clown, and a Merry: Andrew. ee 

Baron Hoffmann’s ward looked for a moment at his friends thus dressed, and 

said, jokingly: ok ie ae : aaa 
.“ But you are not so much disguised ;” then he added, still laughing: “Stay, I 
am going to.disguise myself too. 1 want vo appear as a journahst >.. and make 


a fortune doubtless, like you, Louchard. ` Besides, it is a way of avoiding marriage, 
for you get rich with your pen, to say nothing’ of your coal mine.” a? 
“Journalist! my poor friend,” exclaimed Louchard in astonishment.’ “'Then 
you think the term synonymous with banker. One has to be strong, you see”. . . 
“Nowhere in the world does it come amiss to be a Hercules.” 
`.“ Agreed; but:tell us how you, an idealist, would ply the trade.” 
Camille smiled. Let 
“Look you, masquerade and falsehood prevail everywhere in the journalistic 
world; everything is false in the newspaper. even to its date; one cannot even.bo 
sure of the day of the month from it. If I were a journalist, I should aim at just. 
the contrary; [ should try to unite science and conscience, substanceand © a, art 
and right if I had a sheet, truth should take precedence of interest in} , and jus- 
tice of ”. 6 Bc Red statin are 
“Poor fellow! you would not make your expenses. You would print five hun- 
dred copies.” 
“So be it,-but you, my dear Louchard, — between us be it said, — you may print 
five thousand, but make no imprint on the world.” Be a panne 
“ That’s ill-natured, but never mind. In return for your witticism, I will give 
you a word of true truth, as Figaro says. I am going to unveil for you my 
machinery, my secret.as a manager of newspapers.” -` i ` 
“I am listening.” - a Beets AE RE 
“What.is-a journal? „A bit of printed paper.to be sold tv the public or to the 
government. -The money of the public is ds good as the secret funds. “Both should 
be cultivated. The more skeets one has, the more one lives.- ‘Thus under royalty I 
had: concurrently. the ‘Friend of the King’ and the ‘Friend of the Charter’; 
public, I manage the ‘Socia!: Democracy’ and the ‘ Appeal to 
“Thes you have two consciences?” | ae l j 
“T have two. pockets.”°.- 2. 
é Go on” BFS, Sys . 


“Every. evening my editors ask me: l 
morrow? -And I n 5 victim « 


tion and receipts.” 
-AMOR Fob? 
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“In abolishing rent and interest, the last vestiges of old-time sla- 
very, the Revolution abolishes at one atroke the sword of the execu- 
tioner, the seal of the magistrate, the club of the policeman, the 
gauge of the exciseman, the érasing-knife of the department clerk, 
all those insignia of Politics, which young Liberty pends beneath 
her heel.” — PROUDHON. 

. ` B9 Tne appearance in ‘the editorial column of articles 
over anther signatures than the editor’s initial indicates that 

the editor approves their central | general tenor, 

though } he« does Laot hold himself z sible tot eyi phrase 

cr wo! u a o 

articles b zt the cane or otier wrhists irie Baleato tes 


that he disapproves therm in an: such d alkion of 
them being anal largely by eee y by by motes of conven 


Liberty ity andi Land. 
To the Editor of Liberty: ... 

Encouraged by the prompt and considerate attention 
given to my letter (in your iseue of October 27), I beg leave 
to continue the discussion, especially since some of your ar- 
guments are not at all clear to me. 

You say that my definition of the right of possession of 
Jand rests on an assumption “ that there is au entity known 
as the community which is the rightful owner of all Jand.’’ 
I do not understand what you mean by “ rightful ownership.” 
Ownership outside of 2 combination oi individuals is to me 
as inconceivable as “distance ’’ would be were there but one 
grain of matier in the universe. And regarding the com- 
munity formed by « compact entered into or sanctioned by 
a dynamic majority of individuals as an entity, I can con- 
ceive only the physical relation - t“ possession ” and that of 
“ ability to maintain it”; but ‘+ . nership” I can recognize 
only as the result of this 9° “tty +f the community, applied 
for the benefit of individ' ‘-. ence I deny that my defini- 
tion is based upon the , e, stated by you, unless you 
have a conception of the term “ownership” unknown te 
me. (1) IfIhad “the strength to back it up,” all land would 
be mine, and egoism would prompt me to dominate over man- 
kind as naturally as mankind now dominates over the animal 
kingdom. (2) But since my egoism is not coupled with such 
a power, submission to the stronger is a necessity which may 
he good or evil. “Community” I only mention in recogni- 
tion of its supreme power. It can have and need have no 
title to the land while there is no other power capable of suc- 
cessfully disputing its possession, a title being nothing eise 
than an effective promise of those who wield the supreme 
power. Nor cau I agree that the right of the strongest will 
lead to serious results, except when applied to create an in- 
equitable relation between individuals, and for the saine rea- 
son that I advocate the distribution of rent as conducive to 
the establishment of an equilibrium, I do object to:the col- 
lection of any other tribute. (3) Suppose I were to discover 
a gold mine that would enable me to command by one hour’s 
work one year’s labor of other men: a- refusal to pool the 
rent with others with the expectation to be let alone in the 
exclusive enjoyment of this mine would imply ‘that I consider 
all others to be devoid of even a trace. of. egoism, which my 
experience forbids. a). -There ‘is one vital difference between 
the advantage which 6 man possesses by. Teagon of superior 
skill. and. that due to: the 1 
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directed against the monopolization of the medium of ex- 
change; I only hold that, if the social state following would 
not imply a nationalization of the rent, the measure would 
be incomplete. (7) 

From all appearances the difforence between us is this: 
You consider that the rule of the superior will invariably 
lead to serious results, and in this respect you place yourself 
in opposition to what must naturally result from an associa- 
tion of egoists, i. e., the rule of the superior, while I hold that 
superior ability will always rule, and that this rule will be 
beneficial if administered so that no individual has any rea- 
sonable cause for complaint, which impliss that all have an 
equal suare in the transferable opportunivies. I admit that 
what I consider a reasonable cause may not be so considered 
by others; the decision must be left to the intelligence of the 
people, as there is no other tribunal. (8) 

Eaorst. 


(1) It was only because I conceived it out of the 
question that Egoist, in maintaining that “the value 


of protection in the possession of land is equal to its | 


economic rent,” couid be discussing value without re- 
gard to the law of equal liberty as a prior condition, 


taLlishment of artificial har the former is 
positive, and aims at direct and active abolition of 
natural inequalities. If the former is the true policy, 
then it is as equitable to enforee the pooling of in- 
terest, profit, and wages as the pooling of rent.. If the 
latter is the true policy, we have only to see to it that 
no artificial barriers against individual initiative are 
constructed. Under such conditions, if the natural in- 
equalities tend to disappear, as they surely will, then 
so much the better. 
. (4) Not at all. 


At would only imply that: Egoist if 
considers others wit 2 


or soberly advocating the exercise of the right of might 


regardless of equity, that I interpreted his words as 
implying a superiority in equity in the community’s 
title to land over that of the individuel, a superiority 
other than that of might, a supericr’‘y, in short, other 
than that by which the highwayman relieves the 
traveller of his goods. I was bound to suppose (and 
later statements in his present letter seem to strengthen 
the supposition) that he looked upon the “giving-up, 
by the community,” of its right to land as the giving- 
up of a superior equitable right; is: otherwise, in de- 
manding value in retura for this sacrifice, he would be 
compelled in loric to demand, on behalf of a burglar, 
value in return for the sacrifice made in declining to 


carry off a householder’s wealth by stealth. Bui Ego- | 


ist repudiates this supposition (though he does not fol- 
low the logic of his repudiation), and I must take him 
at his word. He thus lays himself open to a retort 
which I could not otherwise have made. In his pre- 
vious letter he criticise? ‘ae for making sentiment a 
factor in the estimaticu of value. Whether or uot this 
was a transgression, on my part, of the limits of eco- 
nomic discussion, he certainly has transgressed them 
much more seriously in making force such a factor. 


‘Exchange implies liberty; where there is no liberty, 


there is no exchange, but only robbery; and robbery is 
foreign to political economy. At least one point, how- 
ever, is gained. Between Egoist and myself all ques- 
tion of any superior equitable right of the community 
is put aside forever. Equity not considered, we agree 
that the land belongs to the man or body of men strong 
enough to hold it. And for all practical purposes his 
definition of “ownership” suits me, though I view 
ownership less as a “result of the ability of the com- 
munity to maintain possession” and an application of 
this result “for the benefit of individuals,” than as a 
result of the inability of the community to maintain it- 
self in peace and security otherwise than by the recog- 
nition of only such relations between man and wealth 
as are in harmony with the law of equal liberty. In 
other words, ownership arises, not from the superiority 
of the community to the individual, but from the in- 
feriority of the community to the facts and powers of 
nature. ear 

(2) This would depend upon whether such domina- 


tion would prove profitable or disastrous to Egoist. I 
| contend that it would prove disastrous, and that expe- 
‘rience would lead him to abandon such a policy if fore- 


sight should not prevent him from adopting it. 
(8) Here we have an acknowledgment of a prin- 


; ‘ciple of equity and a contemplation of its observance 
by the mighty, which goes to sustain my original sup- 
A: i It implies an aban- | ; 
donment by the mighty of their right of domination 


despite Egoist’s protest. 


e | and a willingness to contract with the weak. Now, I 
, agree that. the contracts. thus entered into will not 


tion. he 
sacred about ch 
bound to respect. _ 
his theory of the right of might. It. the 


but the impossible; if, n 

with the weaker on a basis of equal libe 

strong and weak must be left secure in t se 
of the products of their labor, whether Sey b 
rior skill or superior soil.. 


aaea over the limit of the earth’s capac | i 
evitable; then: there is no solution of the | prob- 
lem. Pooling the rent or organizing credit would only’ 
postpone the catastrophe. Sooner or later the masses. 
would find nothing ‘to share but the curses of war 
rather than the “blessings of peace,” and at that stage 
it would matter but little to them whether they shared: 
equally or unequally. 

(7) And I only hold that, if in the* case rent were 
to be nationalized by force, liberty would be incom- 
plete, and liberty must be complete, whatever happens. 

(8) No, I too hold that superiority will always 
rule; and it is only when real superiority is known : 
and recognized as such, and therefore allowed to have 
its perfect work unresisted and unimpede that the 
minimum of evil will result.. The really serious: 
are those that follow the attempts of inferiority, mis- 
taking itself for superiority, to fly in the face of the 
real article. In other words, when individuals or 
majorities, seeing that they are stronger for the time 
being than other individuals. or minorities, suppose 
that they are therefore stronger than natural social 
laws and act in violation of them, disaster is sure to fol- 
low. ‘These laws are the really mighty, and they y 
always prevail. The first of them is the law of equal 
liberty. It is by the observance of this law, Tam per- 
suaded, rather than by “an equal share in the transfe: 
able opportunities,” that the ultimate “ intelligence 
the people” will remove ‘every “reasonable cause o 
complaint,” T 

How ‘Shall Lovers Liver 
Dear en Tucker : 


love and iiei 


shrink even. more fi 


Perhaps. The ‘fact is there is no 
which a aopn and kind 





oe ee Nae ee ee ee ee 


tion any man conscious of hie integrity is likely to assume as 
the line of-least resistance, and. the lesser evil where all 
methods are evil somewhat. Of course the woman accepts 
at hor peril; of course the posseasion of marital power is de- 
-moralizing to any man; and of course any man who asks a 
“woman to marry him ‘insults her. I know it all, and you 
know where I stand, and yet— there is much ‘consider. 


-Weare all slaves ‘under the present régime, wemen. espe- 
: cially so, and ‘premature defiance on the part of a slave is 
-not wise. It is the dog 


bites who is. “muzzled ; it is the 
horse that runs that wea) i 


~ ists of Chicago that for 


aro not strong one 


‘them are strong enough to endure. Defiance meens Hite-tang 


‘martyrdom; and martyrde 


al, rales i 
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A man may visit the home of the woman he loves, and is free 
to leave the instant the currents of attraction flow less freely, 
thus preserving his love fresh and free from satiety. He de- 
lights in every picture, and curtain, and dainty ornament, 
as a revelation. of her taste aud character. : Brt let them 
unite and furnish:a room together, buying on shazes, and 
uniting their household gooda promiscuously, and endless dis- 
agreement at once arises, secret if not open, and the romance 
of communing perishes from surfeit. “Each has power to 
control and annoy the other, and instant separatious are not 
very practicable where mutual interests, responsib‘lities, and 
possessions bind. It is, then, because J hold that the home 
should reveal and express and develop the tastes and cha- 
racter of its owner, being sacred to that ow: ner, and because 
I know that too much living tcgether destroys tna charm of 
living together, that I teject the communal home, and ì see 
nothing illogical in so doing. Given separate homes, and the 
perfect joy of the communing of two lovers who sit, eat, and 


sleep: together, whenever the impulse is on them, will be |: 


:| completed in the thonghé. that, when the impulse is outlived, 


homes. © And the success is 


‘instinct attuned to th 


t, admiration, sym- 
off, is not only most 


‘ita love, honor, and friend- 
animals of the tropics, when 


but social. ‘respect. Toman i me of bravo, 


‘proud, high-spirited women have adopted the free-love life, 


“versed magne ism into surřendsr, i or death. Most of those 


who: attempt it soon marry, or live as wives. Nothing is 
easier than for a woman to atterly despise the spirit and ar- 
 ement of modern society, and yet passionately long for 
ë` love and Tespect of the individuals composing it. And 


“all radical and defiant reformers manifest. mental eccentri- 


cities and deformities of character largely because it is only 
by wide, and. diversified, and abounding. human contact, 


- sympathy, and: approbation, that all-sided, self-poised, sta- 
~tuesque characters are formed. Human love is a life-force, 


and those who have it not must be stunted and narrowed in 


: many ways,: struggle as they may. Wherefore I said: “It is 


foreach- human being. to form ‘an. inventory of his own mili- 


„tary resources, and-in--view of their magnitude, or insigni- 
‘fieance, decide?’ to. what extent he can wisely do battle with 


the powers that be. No one soldier, in any war, is expected 
to fight without ceasing, at sight of the foe, without regard 


to their number or power, and without regard to his own 
‘armament, support, and base of ‘supplies. All soldiers have 
i ‘privilege. to employ stratagem, retreat, make truce, or even 


prejudice | to their courage. Weare all soldiers in the army 
of freedom, and if each makes the best fight he ean, it is 


: TA At is for each individual to do his fit work and live 


“No one of us carries the world. It is 
matier ote jeolaeoi ‘True ideas, autos ideals —and 


dety, Iso admire those who 
say all this, and urge ali to 


fulfilicd, the visit may end as easily, pleasantly, harmlessly, | 


as kissing lips can part. i J. Wo. Lioyp, 
[So. far as the foregoing letter, addressed to me, 


columns the names of the members of the Fiftie 
Congress and the names of an equal number of th 

most prominent Europeans whom this bi excluded 

from American soil. In that case the s 

tory who shall see on one side such name: 

Oates, Leopold Morse, and Timothy Campbell, 

the other such as Pierre Kropotkine, William Morris 

John Ruskin, Pierre Lavroff, and Elisée Reclus, 

be apt to softly whisper ‘to himself: Once more ‘the 

stone which the builders rejected has become the head 

of the corner. The “political microbes” of America 


‘and the scientists, philosophers, and poets of Europe 


will afford him an instructive contrast. The sures 
way to make Anarchists of those who av 
this country i is to bar others out because 


| dwells on the propriety of the individual’s use of his | 4 
| judgment in deciding how far to: atten:pt to realize | +3 


his beliefs in his life, and protests against the idea 
that all men and women of new thought are bound to 
make martyrs of themselves, it carrice coals to New- 
castle. Worse, it returns the very coals that Newcastle 


| has been sending out these many years. Jiberty has 


I| always contended that the individual should govern 
his life according to his circumstances, and, in com- 
menting on Mr. Lloyd’s article, did not intimate that 
any woman either should or should not live a life of 
freedom. ‘The position taken was that a woman who 
believes in freedom and: despises marriage necessarily 
despises the existing society which marriage has rotted 
to the core, and that such a woman, if confronted with 
a simple choice between her. freedom and the honor 
and friendship of such a society, would instantly elect 
the former. I purposely ignored the many difficulties 
which might very properly deter her from entering a 
free life, simply that I might emphasize the fact that 
a desire for social honor would not influence her. And 
I still hold that it would not. It is impossible to covet 
the love of that which you despise.” But I am told 
that a woman might easily despise society and yet long 
for the love and respect of the individuals composing 
it. Of some of the individuals composing it, yes; but 
only of such as would refuse to boycott her becan ie of 
her free life. And these are not to be considered here, 
because their love and respect she would not forfeit in 
living freely. The analogy between the Chicago Com- 
munists and the women will not hold. It is folly for 
tne former to take up arms, not because they are not 
strong enough, but because no amount .cf mere 
strength, however great, can achieve the social revolu- 
tion. The women, on the contrary, if they were strong 
. | enough to live free lives, could abolish marriage. a 
am not blaming them for lacking this strength; it is 
impossible for them to have it before becoming well- 
paid and: independent laborers.) The man who, be- 
“cause confident of his integrity, would invite a woman 


to marry. bim as the least of several evils would only. 
show that his confidence in his integrity exceeded his 


appreciation of the evil effects of marriage upon peo- 


| ple of the greatest integrity. Upon the point of com- 


other man who ever. lived to 
political economy: what of | 
tune, but not his virtue. He 


nomy in a sioguarly effective and po 

style plentifully streaked with cheap piety and senti- 

ment. Should this shield him from criticism of his 
errors and denunciation of his treachery? Mr. Kuehn 
seems to think so. 


Rev. J.C. Kimball of of Hartford, Coun: who so man- 
fully denounced. from his pulpit the execution of the 
Chicago martyrs, sends me a copy of the farewell 


mon which he lately preached. It is entitled “A Min- 


ister’s Ideal,” and in it he declares his conviction t 
‘despite the trouble it brought upon him, his sermon of 
a year ago came nearer to that ideal than any other 
act of his ministry. 


From Herman Kuehn’s letter to Labadie i it would 
seem that he knows of people who were enlightened. by 
the presidential sompeign ‘Therefore Tam fo 


d Soreng think that they 
can stop the ‘misrepresentatio 


munism I criticised Mr. Lloyd, not because he agreed | : 


with Victor, but because he did. not. agree with b 


- | but the | exp anation takes all the: stiffening out 


: portion of his previoud article which he emphasized 4 ] 
gh 


| The final session of the Fiftie c I gress opens pa well ij 
As a result of the work. oft 
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Continued from page 3, Discordant music and dancing in keeping therewith were at their height, when 
ture, that does not take; pure love and sentiment utterly disregarded; passion | a stroke of the tamtam resounded like a cannon-shot. i 
carried to the point of lunacy; tears in showers, avdlanahes of events and inci-| Then an heroi-comic march worthy of the hero, to the sound of cowbo 8 horns 
dents, a crime to every line, rape, murder, robbery, fire, and everythin trembling ; | Playing the famous air of La rifla fla fla, and to the cries of “ Long live Chicard! 
each instalment ending in this fashion: ‘With one hand the husband grasped his | was heard, and the procession entered, entirely suspending the ball. 
er, With the other he seized his wife, and with the other pointed to her lover on This procession represented the complete evolution of ancient and modern bac- 
his knees.’ (To he continued in our next.) That is how I intend to make (faire) | chanalia, in an unconscious picture of the transformation of the species, a natural 































my journal and take in <rafirs), the public!” history of human stupidity, the picturesque zoology of the fashionable biped. 
A general outburst of laughter welcomed this deciaration of principles by the; Women of every reign, age, and class, mythological, fantastic, and historical, 

great journalist. <9 i; z nymphs, naiads, water-sprites, nereids and mermaids with sea-scales, sphy with 
“If the public could hear you,” exclaimed Camille. lionesses’ heads and hinds, panthers and cocottes, bacchantes and s erdesses, 












“Bah! if we knew how our food is cooked, we should never eat; but the profes- | bacchanals and virgins, columbines and young nuns, lorettes and vivandigres, drag- 
sional secret lies there, you see! And besides, the subsc:iber is so stupid. Though ging Chicard with garlands and ribbons, who wore his tri Aitional helmet ou his 
he should hear us, he would keep his deep-seated faith and still give us his penny, | head and his legendary glove on his hand, and sat in a triumphal car escorted by 
Every morning he can see that we ‘puff’ cn the fourth page all that we attack on | all the fabulous characters of old and young mythology. . 

i “rate SE: LS : ' Bacchus at the head on his leopard, Silenus on his ass, Pan on his goat, satyrs, 

“Ju principle, we are against Gripon, Hoffmann, and the rest; in practice, we | fauns, and sylvans, with their thyrses, and tritons with their shells, preceding the 
receive their money and extol their doubtful euterprises. extravagant fancies of Gavarni, Daumier, Granville, and Cham, umpers, titis, 

“In our leading article we say: ‘Financiers are the plague of the time. Here is | troubadours, romantic knights, light opera Tyroleans, Nanterre firemen, Lonju- 
another who has jnst disappeared, ruining a thousand families,’ ete., etc. And in | meau postilions, Turks de la Courtille, old-fashioned merquises and shepherds, 
the advertisements we versity ' that the stock of the Company for the Manufacture | powdered chamberlains, Directory swells, clowns and merry-andrews, Harlequins 
of Rubber Locomotives caloulated to run all alone on gutta-percha rails is the best j and Macaires, peers of France in spectacles, academicians in wigs, kings with old 




































investment for capital and savings.’ umbrellas over their pear heacs, queens in old-fas ioned carriages, emperors with 








“ Why, I who speak to you wrote an article yesterday against the A.2vergne Gold | false noses, popes on crutches, porte-cotons, scullions, cooks, vidangeurs, all the gro- © 
Mining Company, which has not advertised in my journals, and today ! wivertise tesque figures of the past added to che caricatures an y nte 
_my Sologne Coal Mining Company, which is no better. Really, it we were to| | Chicard mounted and sat on the throne abo 
take our trade serious! it would by neither amusing nor lucrativs . . . . and ine | the kev at the lower part of their backs, de 
: journal must be both” o e ooieoe i i i pork-butchers crowned him with blood-puddin 
“ Decidedly, your journal'sm is too smart for me,” said Camille. “It is atill | secrated hiin with oil and vinegar, proclaiming him, to th: car 
morc complicated than the bank.” i I, king of the land flowing with milk and honey, emperor of the Carnival, ype” 
“ Not at all,” said Louchard, “and here is the simple maxim of the trade: ‘Good | of Mardi-Gras, amid cries, a thousand times repeated, of “ Long live Chicard and. 
Jaith is the soul of journalism, as credit is the sou} of commerce.’ And upon the | his august family!” : ae ee oe 
strength of that, my friends, let us go to the masquerade. Cur ladies must be at | | Then cooks served him a monster pancake in a gigan ‘ic | 
the Opera already, since they are not yet here.” champagne as big as a cask, with a glass as large as a pa 
And the disguised party descended the stairs of ihe newspaper establishment | mental length; pantlers a colossal loaf, and carvers a tu 
and got into Louchard’s splendid turn-out, which took them to the Opera bail. aud as big as a fat ox. pera ae 







































n; butlers a bottle of | 
and a cigar of monu- 
turkey stuffed with trum 

































During this Rabelaisian repast a general gallop filed past His Majesty, compose 
woke) BREE i of couples authentic and fantastic, loves famous in al poesies and all centuries, 
CHAPTER IIT. showing human evolution, savav, barbarous, and civilized, beginning with the 
Ge Geek: eos gods, ab Jove, Jupiter and Juno, Venus and Mars, Hercules and Om ale, Cupid ` 






i oi ! and Psyche, Pyramus and Thisbe, Hero and Leander, Daphnis and 
Catholic peoples bave remained more Pagan than Protestant peoples, who, hav- | and Lais, Horace and Lydia, Don Quixote and Dulcinea, Heloise 
ing no Lent, have no C:-.aiva!, We Roman Catholics logically keep Shrove Tues- Lanra and Petrarch, Beatrice ana Dante, Charles VII 3 
day and ‘Ash Wednesday. °° = . Francis I, Gabrielle and Henri IV, Louis XIV and La p 
in ‘48 the muse of the French dance, called cuncan, hed for an’ Apo'lo a fright- | barry, Barras and Mme. ‘Angot, not to leave out Adam and Eve, dressed 
ful fellow. pitted like a chestnus. pan, as black as a burnt chestnut, and as little ag | clothing, G:squised in burlesque fashion, women appearing as men and m 
Napoleon the Great, whose name he bore,— Napoleon Musard,—and surname, — | Women. fy 1a ire oo Paai oly aa 
Musard the Great. af A gallop of dexth, passing in chronological order, first the prehistoric world, — 
Absurd fashion had thus christened this emperor of the public ball-room; and | then the Greco-Roman, Middle Ages, and Renaissance, royal, imperial, and Te 
the Terpsichore of the Haute-Courti!le, the great Opera, leaped only to the riga- | Publican, all shadows saluting their Cæsar in order to die before him. = £ 
doons of this minstrel = Piel a l : After the last salutation of the last couple, Chicard, having drank his last glass 
Everything was great, even to the disasters, alas! in our Christian France, after | of champagne, felt sick. P ae 2 
the Concordat of Napoleon I; and, in imitation of the great emperor, regis ad exem- | , Then Molière’s notary, Loyal, appeared with a will which he presented for his 
pla, we kad the great minstrel, as well as the great tailor, and finally the great | Signature. ; l , : ER 
chahuteur also. he at ; _Chicard became perceptibl pale and white. Toinette advanced and placed a _ 
The soul of the orthodox Carnival, the triple God of the tolerated, authorized, and | nightcap on his head. The physicians of Argan arrived, surrounded him, felt his 
even subsidized bacchanalis, who resembled at the same time Bacchus, Silenus, and puisé, looked at his tongue, gave their opinions, and, upon a signal from Doctor 
Momus, laughing like Momus, drinking like Silsnus, and dancing like Bacchus, a | Purgon, the Diafoiruses of Pourceaugnac ran up with syringes as big as telescopes. — 
personage no less great thon Musard himself aud rhyming with him moreover, was | _ Chicard, frightened, leaped down from his throne and ran away, pursued by the 
a dealer in hides, named Chicard, from which name we get the word chic, unleas | dancers. i : coe F 
chic was the origin of Chicard.: ‘Which is a question. : The pursuit was conducted to the sound of the horns, which played a lugubrious 
This Chicard was the favorite of saturnalian Paris, the lord and master of the | parody of the La rifla. 


















































masquerade, the tyrant of the Opera. Hiz costume has remained legendary, — | At last Chicard, who had almost escaped into the wings, was stopped short by a 
flesh-colored tights with a fireman's helmet and a sapper's glove! No less artists | colossal rag-picker rising from the proper box before him, with hair and beard 
than Gavarni and Daumier have consecrated his glory with their pencils. cut according to the prevailing fashion, a hook as big as a scythe and ‘a basket the 







` This dealer in hides—for our clever Paris is so made that it worships folly — | size of a coffin, in face of Lent, covered with ashes and. followed by undertakers. 
governed and charmed his generation, passing almost to posterity, to immortality, _ “Halt!” he cried. “Iam Ash Wednesday, the rag-picker of Mardi-Gras . . . . 
„and, thanks to the hopeless stupidity of the idle, becoming a candidate for the | into the basket!” ; ; A N ; 
Pantheon. : fee And the rag-picker of Paris took Chicard and tossed him into the basket, the 
For the evening with which we are now concerned, Musard, to draw the crowd | ta:atam sounding the knell of Sedan for this society as decrepit as ita representa- 
and swell the receipts, had promised Chicard to his patrons; and as the great at- | tive, Chicard. 2 5 í i 
traction he had devised a sort of bacchic ballet, thus announced on all the walls of | In the corner of the “lions’” box, called the “infernal box,” where her com- 
Paris: 5 SAS i panies had left her, Marie, alone, wearing the wolf-mask which Mazagran had 
ent her, stood dazzled, stunned, bewildered at all that she had seen and heard. 
She ssid to herself that surely her mother would not have permitted this plea- 
"| sure party, and that Father Jean:would: not like it... ee 
- Her conscience was not easy. She felt, if not remorse, at least regret; she real- 
ized that her conduct was not commendable. =~ i T 
g : f ; , “Well, Marie, isn’t it: beautiful? What do you ‘think of it?” cricd Mazagran, 
So, at midnight, there was a line of people at the doors of the Opera, then situ- | coming back to the box and slappin u the shoulder. a i 
ated in the Rue Lepelletier, where Orsi nbs were thrown. - i ” answered Marie: wish to oblige me, you will lend 
The hall was soon full; the lobby the stairs wore overilowing vith | Me a doliar to take a carriage and g eo dee tee a E 
: y; thanks to Chicard, “ho snared | “Go home! What for? Not at all. A) upper! We will take you 
: home afterwards. e ae idea, supper! Im- 


possible, my dear 
drawn, it ‘must be ¢ 
































AT THE OPERA. l 
MARDI-GRAS MASQUERADE.. 
Triumph and Death of Chicard. 

| GREAT ENTERTAINMENT. 
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low them. M 

I know them.: d, mar 
And they dragged off: ier, in spi elf, 

fto resist their high spirits or to her garret, and: 


k | supper. A daughter of Eve, she succumbed to temptation. 
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ideas and Conduct. 


Men are progrossive. This means that they never are and 
never can be at peace with themselves; that they are ever 
criticising, analysing, judging their own practices and those 
of their fellows; that their thought and imagination are in 
perpetual conflict with the habits and quiet routine of their 
daily life; that, in a word, they constitute an arena in which 
the ideal and the real ceaselessly wage their eternal battle. 
Like Tvulanthe’s son, half-fairy, half-mortal, who would defy 
all earthly dangers if the lower part of his body were obedi- 
ent and controllable, man, attracted and drawn by two power- 
ful influences in opposite directions, despairs of ever ending 
his agonizing suspense and attaining personal freedom. He 
would soar high above the earth aud follow his rich dency 
with fervor and unction, were he not held fast in the arms of 
the love of security and peace and comfortable passiveness. 
True, the ideal is continually gaining ground and converting 
it into beautiful settlements of refined beings, but the strug- 
gle is exhausting and the loss and sacrifice heavy. 

Much is said about the duty of the reformer to conform in 
his personal conduct to the new tenets which he announces 
to the world as possessing the elements of transforming the 
not over-attractive present into a joyous and delightful fu- 
ture, This view is gainsaid and opposed with considerable 
force and reason. And as every. ‘reflecting mind and warm 
heart must be assigned a place in the ranks of reform, ths 
problem of harmonizing conduct and ideas is one that is often 
brought home to us and so full of deep interest for all of us. 
On the obstacles in the way of such harmony it is hardly ne- 
cessary to dwell; we know them but too well. But it will 
be useful to review the principal opinions entertained with 
regard to the problem, and to see how much light they throw 
on it and how far they enzdle us to advance toward solving 
it practically. 

First to occur to the mind is the ascetic school of the Rath- 
métoffs. They will tolerate no compromises and hear of uo 
apologies. You must walk in a straight liue if you want to 
receive any recognition from them. “Practice what you 
preach,” they sternly exhort, absolutely, rigorously, without 
exception or self-indulgence of any kind. Do as you think; 
otherwise, neither you individually nor the theories yru set 
out to propagate will exert the slightest influence or com- 
mand the least respect. Teaching by example is not murely, 
as many have supposed, the best mode of teaching; it is the 
only fruitful and effective mode. It is not by what you say, 
i, is by your actions, conduct, behavior that you and your 
1 rinciples will be estimated and judged. Those to whom you 
direct your appeals, among whom you design to plant the 
seed, must find in you a living, personified, concrete illustra- 
tion of the nobleness and beneficence of your new faith. By 
its fruit, as displayed on the tree of your individuality, they 
shall know it. | It is a thorny path, a perilous mission, but, 
were it different, there would be no need of you. Were tran- 
sition easy, progress and change pleasantly convenient, men 
would not only feel no hesitancy and fear about accepting 
innovations, would not ouly organize no opposition, but, act- 
ing unrestrainedly then from the love of originality, novelty, 
and variety natural to them, would ardently welcome all 
suggestions ofsuch. It is because reform is so formidable an 
undertaking, so great a problem, so serious a step, that con- 
servatism has always a presumptively strong case against 
progressive experiments; and it is because conservatism has 
so strong a case, — much stronger, in fact, than most of its 
avowed advocates suspect or are able to make it out, — that 
you, its assailant, can hope to accomplish rothing with your 
gloves on, and must either consent to take them off and sto- 
ically support the burden of practical demonstration, or else, 
with more discretion than courage, lay down the weapon and 
withdraw from the field. You are a spectator, not a fighting 
reformer. l 

And this, of course, naturally brings up the antithetical 
position. 

“Do asthe Romans do,” is the careless and cynical counsel 
of the other. Your intellect may penetrate the mysteries of 
social existence; you may lift yourself ideally high above the 
actual world with ite empty forms sud hollow protences ; you 
may in your superior wisdom learn to regard : as contemptible 
that which is held sacred by yoar fellows; you may attain a 
height of development from: which the doings and anxieties 
below must needs appear miserably shallow and pitifully ab- 

surd. Yet, while you may be conscious of- just pride,’ it is 
not for you to exhibit to the world a contrast it cares: ‘not to 
behold; to operna prospect: it declines to gaze into. You may 
be right ; but, what of it, it all around you is apasa bad? 
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ened dignity of a free mind. Why should you renounce the 
pleasures of the present? ‘What has the future done for 
you that you should do aught for it?” Let it take care of 
itself. Live like the rest, come what may after you, even a 
deluge! Ideas are independent of facts. Truth is truth, 
whether men reverence and adcpt it er not. Conduct must 
frequently represent a violation of ideas. It’s thus th:t the 
offended rabble revenges itself upon the bold and uncorven- 
tional social heretics, who in thought dare to be supremely 
independent of the limitations of popular custom, law, or 
institution. 

Exemplification of both extremes, singularly enough, is 
given us by one individual. Vsévolod Garshin, a young Rus- 
sian novelist who lately committed suicide, exemplified the 
first in his own person, while he drew a splendid picture of 
the other in one of his tales. Garshin,.on whom Tourye- 
nief’s mantle had fallen, was a highly-gifted author, but one 
for whom success was an impossibility. Unlike Tourgenief, 
he was poor and plebeian, and his personal qualities were of 
a nature to have made his melancholy fate a foregone con- 
clusion. ‘loo frail and delicate for the harder work of the 
world, too sensitive and refined for its dirtier work, too lov- 
ing and gontle for its struggles, too truthful and honest for 
its intrigues and hypocrisy, too modest and contemplative to 
be pushjag and loud, too noble to play the oppressor, too 
faithfu’. to the muses to be mercenary, Garshin was destined 
to a life of bitterness and vexation in this noisy and false and 
cold and unsympathetic world. He was too pure to live, 
tote‘ly rnfit to survive in his environment, and, after years 
of aurfering, was driven to a suicide’s grave. It was a case 
c4 the ideal clashing with the real; the ideal, refusing, per- 
haps unable, to descend to compromise, had to perish in the 
unequal conflict. Those who do not bend and lower the flag 
they carry aloft are laid low by the merciless sword of neces- 
sity, with the flag rolling in the dust. Who raises it again? 
Not Nadia. 

Gaxshin shows us ia “ Nadia ” what the conduct of those de- 
nying the practicability of the ideal unconditicnally is like. 
Nadia is a proud, clever, educated, independert girl, who is 
filled with unalloyed contempt of everything arourd ber. 
She sees the littleness of the men and women ‘n high society, 
their vanity, insincerity, low interests, and meanness. She 
despises them. She canot love them, sympa‘hize with them, 
or trust them. Her ideal of a true man or woman can only 
serve to intensify her d sguit with those 73w claiming the 
title who fall se short of it. If she only ha: been rich! then 
she could have avoided them and lived in a world of her own. 
But she was poor. She had a taste for luxury, which she 
was unwilling to gratify at the price of her liberty. To obey 
(or even disobey) a husband— what a cruel indignity! Yet 
why should she not experience the plessres of life. Nadia 
solves the problem by becoming, not a monopolized commed- 
ity of one man, but an expensive indulgence of many. 

It will have been seen that Garshin only passively resisted 
wrong. He was no active destroyer of established iniquity, 
But the fate of those who scorn silent suffering and challenge 
the powers that be to mortal combat can be nothing other 
thrn the same martyrdom. The circumstances of the tvansi- 
tion to Nirvana are somewhat altered in the case of the John 
Browns, but there is no essential differerce in the conse- 
quences of their policies. ‘the wages of defiant sin against 
social arrangements is death. It will also Lave been noted 
that Nadia is not simply one of the many who take things as 
they find them; she carried herself in a way that doubtless 
appears shocking to the ‘‘ Romaus’’ themselves; hut she was 
only a little tolder than the average representative of ber 
school. She disregarded even the commonest scruples, while 
the rest illogically defer to them. 

Had the struggle between the old and the new been en- 
tirely confined to these types, no such sure and steady gain as 
we accredited to the advancing army of reform at the start 
would have been possible, and progress would indeed have 
been amyth. The moderates are those who realize the ideal 
and materialize the dreams of the extremists.. They have au 
easy task in confuting the plausibilities of their critics. On 
the ove hand, it is simply impossible “to be moral in.im- 
moral surroundings” and remain among the living. So, ex- 
cellent as teaching by example is, cne cannot: strictly follow 
this method. ‘To be a teacher it is necessary to live, and an 
attempt to practise unreservedly the articles of the new faith 
involves the loss of life. On the other hand, it is just as im- 
possible to remain untouched and unaffected. in the midst of 
progressive currents and. spontaneous development of new 
thoughts and inspirations. The philosophy of indifference 
finds its complete refutation in the fact that men are infiu- 
enced in their conduct by their ideas, which become parts of 
themselves. _ Ordinarily men will rush to neither of the ex- 
tremes, but endeavor to construct a compromise. With such 
the problem’ is how to make the best of the worst, how to 
practise no more of the ideal than is compatible with main- 
taining a firm: hold upon the real, and no less than is required 
to make the real worth the effort of maintaining that hold. 
They compromise. They live lives of. contradicticn. Each 
decides for hinself whore to draw the line, how far to go with 
the crowd, and where to depart and. become a non-conformist 
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and nothing like unity in the work of destruction and refor- 
mation. ‘There is no organization of forces, and nene unde 
the conditions possible. ‘Che movements are confused, cha- 
otic, and planless. 

Compromise, then, is the order of the day. But is it to be 
deplored as a misfortune and regretted necessity, or is it a 
virtue to be proud of and extol? Here a divergence takes 
place in the argumenta:ion of the champions of compromise. 
One set of reasoners would have us look upon it as a humane 
and honorable policy, sxguing: Society obeys the Jaw of evo- 
lution. Nothing in it is xbsolutely apd zternally either good 
or bad. What is must be. Everything has its periods of in- 
ception, maturity, and decay. Because men grow feeble.and 
useless and burdcusome, must we like savages kill them off ? 
Ideas are inseparable from living human beings. He who 
thinks feels. Attack a man’s cherished convictions, and you 
attack his all. What right have we, who have outgrown the 
old society, to despise ‘it, condemn it, and treat it cruelly ? 
‘The present conservatives were the radicals in their day. It 
has cost them much to achieve their aims, and they believe as 
intensely as.we do. ‘Their reluctance to let us have our way 
entitles them te our admiration, We must deal gently with 
the cld.. Shelley may have lost all respect for the. morality 
of his time; yet he acted philosophically in outwardly con- 
forming to prescribed forms. The forms are empty, but hu- 
man hearts are attached to them, which we must not sacrifice 
thoughtlessly to abstractions, Change should be gradual. 

There is a great amouat of vital and profound truth in all 
this, which is very little appreciated. Radicals too often 
lose sight of the fact that, in laboring for humanity in the 
abstract, they are liable to play sad havoc with. numerous 
concrute representatives of humanity. To be a terrorist is 
not inerely to take tyrants’ lives; it is also to injure many — 
innocents. To be associated in unpopular agitation is to ex- 
pose one’s own family, kindred, to misery and suffering. It 
is indeed enjoined upon us to be considerate and cautious in: 
even our reformutory efforts. 

But the same adraonition should be addressed to the con- 
servative side. Why is it not impressed with the necessity 
of making concessions judicially and reconciling itself to im- 
provement? Why is it so prone to forget its past struggles, 
and meet new ideas with furious opposition and unréasoning 
hostility? Itshould realize that it must disappear and be 87¢- 
ceeded by something new, just as it caused the dissolution of 
that which it replaced. Yet we know that generally it is the 
first to declare war, te appeal to brute force, and to stir up 
bitter feelings. In the arrogance of power, conservatism in- 
sists that every part and parcel of its domain must remain 
free from the treasonable spitit of progress; it is jealous of 
everything belonging to it; and it will tolerate no attack up- 
on anything whatever, great or small. Only when attacked 
and pressed hard from all sides it begins to recognize distinc- 
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compel you to surrender altogether. To be a Socialist is to 
be branded as a criminal as long as nothing more revolution- 
ary is heard of. Anarchism appears, and Socialism ceases to 
be the object of violent abuse. Divorce is objectionable as 
long as reformers modestly refrain from asking more. Mar- 
riage is denounced iy its essence, — aud it is at once granted 
that liberty of divorce is a desirable thing. 

Abundant reason must therefore be admitted to support 
those compromisers who frankly confess that they are only 
prevented by physical impossivility from accomplishing more 
of their theoretical programme. We cannot blame those who 
disregard the prejudices and sentiments of the old and, like 
George Eliot, venture to assail the main roots and central 
props of social institutions. The injury they inflict is not a 
matter for which, broadly speaking, they can be called to 
account. They are instruments. It is the law of progress 
that son mtst rise against father and brother xgainst brother. 
Sighs and tears are of no avail. Man kills through love and 
inflicts pain through’excess of sympathy. So it has been 
since man came to know himself as a social animal, and so 
it must continue as long as human nature is whai it is and 
the conditions of human development are not changed, —as 
long as man is not master of his own destiny. 

The future, however, is of little interest tu us, except as a 
theme for speculation. But how unsatisfactory the results 
this review affords us with regard to the present! All is 
contradiction; | mystery, confusion ; all is provisional, partial, 
defective, unsettled. No theory of conduct, no clear and de- 
finite rules, no leading principles for reformers to abide and 
be guided by ? No, with Spencer, we can only place the ideal 
man in an ideal society, while in this real society, in which 
it is ours to live and work, notking in our conduct can escape 
the stamp and taint of compromise und inconsistency. Itis 
easy to build narrow theories, but it is worse than useless, it 
is dangerous. As a Russian philosophical writer observes? 
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